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PREFACE. 


The  following  Correspondence  arose  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Giffen's,  that  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  Silver  was  the  cause  and  not  the  elfect 
of  the  closing  of  the  French  Mint  to  that  metal. 

I  asserted,  and  1  think  I  show  in  these  Letters, 
that  it  was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause ;  or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  that  Silver  could  not  have 
fallen  as  it  did  but  for  the  suspension  of  the  law 
under  which,  until  that  time,  a  fixed  and  definite 
price  of  6 '3455 J:  francs  had  been  given  for  the 
ounce  standard  fff  fine,  just  as  77/10^  was  and 
is  given  here  for  the  ounce  of  Gold. 

Mr.  GiFFEN  thought,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
M.  SuDRE  expresses  the  same  view,  that  the  fall  of 
the  price  of  Silver  having  begun  from  other  causes, 
the  closing  of  the  Mint  gave  it  but  a  slight  help  on 
its  downward  way  ;  but  the  point  on  which  I  insist 
in  these  pages  is,  that  the  suspension  of  the  law  as 
to  the  coinage  of  Silver  was  a  necessary  precursor 
of  the  fall  in  price  which  took  place  after  September 
1873. 
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There  was  indeed  a  fall  of  price  before  the 
suspension  of  the  law,  viz.,  from  60'25d,  in  April 
1872  to  5d'75d.  in  May  1873— that  is  to  say,  a 
gradual  decline  over  a  period  of  13  months,  to  the 
extent  of  ^d.  per  ounce.  It  is  true  also  that 
apprehension  of  what  would  follow  if  the  Mint 
were  to  be  closed  caused  the  price  to  fall  nearly 
another  ^d.  in  the  ensuing  three  months  ;  but  when 
the  suspension  of  the  Mint  law  really  began  the 
price  fell  another  Id.  by  December  30th,  and 
declined  pari  passu  with  the  further  suspension, 
and  both  fluctuated  violently  and  fell  rapidly  when 
the  Mint  was  finally  closed  and  the  barrier  which 
prevented  further  fall  was  broken  down. 

I  show  that  as  the  price  of  Silver,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities,  must  fluctuate  with  the  Supply 
of  it  and  the  Demand  for  it,  so  the  open  Mint  in 
France  acted  as  a  perpetual  demand  at  a  fixed 
price  would  act,  and  that  accordingly  the  price 
here  could  never  fall  below  Avhat  the  Seller  believed 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  frs.  6*34554  which  he 
would  get  in  France. 

I  show  that  the  grounds  of  the  Seller's  belief 
must  lie  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  in  sterling  of 


his  draft  on  Paris  if  he  should  send  his  Silver  to 
the  French  Mint,  and  that  he  would  necessarily 
compare  the  price  so  obtainable  with  the  price 
offering  in  the  English  market,  and  accept  no  price 
here  that  should  be  lower  than  he  could  get  by 
sending  his  Silver  abroad. 

Accordingly  I  give  a  table  (p.  17),  showing 
the  English  price  that  should  correspond  to  the 
fixed  price  at  the  Paris  Mint  according  to  several 
quotations  of  Paris  exchange  ;  and  another  (p.  24), 
showing  the  actual  quotations  of  price  and  exchange ; 
also  a  chart,  showing  the  lines  of  price  and  of  ex- 
change where  they  approximate  and  where  they 
diverge,  and  where,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  exchange  and  the 
greater  uncertainty  of  the  due  date  and  consequent 
amount  of  discount  on  the  Mint  Certificates  ( hons 
de  monnaie J,  they  appear  to  have  actually  crossed. 

I  show  that  time  after  time  in  former  years  the 
price  has  fluctuated  more,  and  fallen  more  than  it 
did  in  the  period  in  question,  and  that  no  project 
of  closing  the  Mint  to  Silver  is  known  to  have  been 
suggested  ;  and  that  the  course  which  the  French 
Authorities  pursued  was  one  which  needed  no  other 
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real  inducement  than  the  excessive  inflow  of  Silver 
from  Germany  into  the  Paris  Mint. 

I  desired  to  know  what  was  precisely  the 
course  of  action  pursued  in  1872-3  by  the  Mint 
Authorities  in  France^  and  how  far  the  material 
fall  in  the  price  of  Silver  corresponded  in  its  dates 
with  the  successive  limitations  of  the  accustomed 
freedom  of  coinage.  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  was 
so  good  as  to  ask  at  my  request  for  the  necessary 
data  from  the  Paris  Mint,  and  M.  Sudre's  letter 
to  him  of  the  10th  February  was  the  first  response. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris,  10  Fevrier  1890. 

Mon  cher  Maitre, 

Vous  trouverez  ci -joint  une  note  qui, 
je  Tespere,  repondra  aux  desiderata  de  M.  Gibbs. 
Dans  le  cas  contraire,  vous  n'auriez  qu'a  me  faire 
connaitre  le  supplement  d' informations  qu'il  pourrait 
desirer  et  je  ferais  mon  possible  pour  le  satisfaire. 

Evidemment  les  restrictions  apportees  en  France 
a  la  fabrication  de  I'argent  ont  pu  participer  a  la 
depreciation  de  ce  metal,  mais  pour  moi  ce  fait  n'a 
eu  qu'une  importance  secondaire,  puisque  deja  avant 
les  restrictions,  en  1873,  le  prix  de  I'argent  etait 
en  baisse. 

La  demonetisation  Allemande  et  la  decouverte 
des  mines  d'argent  aux  Etats  Unis  ont  ete  les 
causes  principales  des  faits  qui  se  sont  produits 
depuis  1872. 

Toujours  heureux  de  vous  etre  agreable  je  ter- 
mine  en  vous  priant  de  croire  a  mes  sentiments 
affectueux  et  devoues, 

L.  SUDRE. 

Les  versements  de  lingots  d'argent  provenant 
surtout  d'Allemagne  ont  commence  dans  le  courant 
de  I'annee  1873  oil  la  fabrication  des  pieces  de 
5  francs  a  atteint  en  France  la  somme  de  155 
millions  de  francs  en  chifFres  ronds. 
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En  presence  de  cette  situation,  les  mesures 
suivantes  ont  ete  prises  pour  arreter  I'affluence  des 
matieres  d'argent  dans  les  hotels  des  monnaies  de 
France. 

6  Septembre  1873  —  Arrete  du  Ministre  des 
Finances,  qui  decide  que  jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre  les 
]:>ons  de  raonnaie  delivres  par  les  Monnaies  de 
Paris  et  de  Bordeaux  ne  representeront  pas  une 
fabrication  journaliere  de  pieces  de  5  francs  d'argent 
superieure  a  280,000  francs. 

Deux  mois  apres,  17  Novembre  1873,  nouvel 
arrete  du  Ministre,  qui  limite  a  150,000  francs  la 
fabrication  majeure  journaliere  des  pieces  de  5  francs. 

A  dater  de  1874  et  jusqu'au  1876,  une  con- 
ference des  delegues  de  1' Union  Latine  a  fixe  le 
contingent  de  pieces  de  5  francs  en  argent  attribue 
a  chacun  des  Etats. 

La  France  s'est  trouvee  comprise  pour, 

en  1874  ,  .  ,  60,000,000 

1875  .  .  .  75,000,000 

1876  .  ,  ,  54,000,000 

1877  .  ,  .  27,000,000 

mais  les  apports  faits  des  le  premier  semestre  1874 
furent  si  considerables,  qu'il  arriva  qu'au  mois  de 
Juillet  1874,  les  echeances  des  bons  etaient  deja 
reportees  au  mois  d'Avril  1875. 

Au  mois  de  Juin  1875,  les  echeances  atteignaient 
le  31  Decembre  1876,  et  alors,  des  bons  furent 
delivres  sur  I'annee  1877  a  liaison  de  75,000  francs 
par  jour, 
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Enfin  lors  de  la  fermeture  aux  versements  de 
matieres  d'argeiit  des  bureaux  du  change  des  etab- 
lissements  monetaires,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  du  5  Aoiit 
1876,  les  dates  des  echeances  s'echelonnaient 
jusqu'au  13  Decembre  1878, 


St.  Dunstaxs,  Kegent's  Park, 

24th  Marchf  1890. 

My  dear  Fremantle, 

I  promised  to  trouble  you  again  about 
Silver  and  Gold  in  France,  and  thus  I  fulfil  my 
promise. 

Your  correspondent  in  the  letter  of  the  10th 
February  which  you  sent  me,  told  me  much  that  I 
wanted  to  know,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  it,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  all. 

He  says  that  before  the  restriction  on  coinage, 
in  1873,  the  price  of  Silver  was  already  en  baisse. 

But  the  restrictions  which  he  mentions  are 
restrictions  of  quantity  of  Silver  to  be  coined  ;  and 
no  doubt  they  also,  impeding  the  immediate  turning 
one's  bullion  into  money  (the  rule  being,  I  suppose. 
First  come,  first  served)  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  bullion.     But  they  are  not  the  same  as  the 
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postponement  of  the  due  dates  of  the  Mint  certifi- 
cates {ecliCdnces  des  boiis  de  monnaie) ^  though  the 
latter  would  be  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  former. 

We  know  that  the  law  of  the  French  Mint 
is  analogous  to  our  law  (of  1844).*  Here  we 
receive  through  the  Bank  of  England  vouchers 
called  Bank  Notes  for  the  gold  brought  in,  less  an 
allowance  representing  the  interest  which  would  be 
lost  in  waiting  one's  turn  at  the  Mint,  and  the 
brokerage  which  one  would  have  to  pay.  In  France 
one  receives  a  certificate  called  a  bon  de  monnaie 
for  the  full  coin  value  of  the  specie  brought  in,  less 
Mint  charges,  but  payable  in  coin,  normally  10  days 
from  the  date  of  import.  This  hon  de  monnaie 
was  paid  into  one's  bankers,  and  was,  of  course, 
discountable,  the  discount  at  3  per  Cent,  for  10  days 
amounting  to  francs  '005215  per  ounce,  and  increas- 
ing as  the  echeances  (due  dates)  were  postponed. 

Your  correspondent  tells  you  that  in  July  1874 
the  echeances  had  already  been  carried  to  April  1875, 

*A  passag-e  in  a  leading-  article  of  the  "  Times  "  of  the  13th  Aug"ust, 
in  describing  what  the  writer  thinks  are  the  mischievous  follies  of  the 
Silver  Bill  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which  came  into  operation 
on  that  day,  gives  with  absolute  accuracy  the  bearing  of  the  Act  of 
ISil,  except  that  the  folly  of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  a  month,  while  our  folly,  if  folly  it  be, 
imposes  no  limits  on  itself.    His  words  are  : — 

"  These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Act,  which 
"  compels  the  United  States  Government  to  buy  a  certain  commodity, 
Silver,  and  hold  it,  issuing  in  the  meantime  to  the  sellers  Warrants 
"which  the  public  are  compelled  to  receive  as  money." 

Mutatis  mutandis  they  would  run  thus  : — • 

"These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Act  [of  1844] 
"  which  compels  the  English  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  England, 
"  to  buy  a  certain  commodity,  Gold,  and  hold  it,  issuing  in  the  meantime 
"to  the  sellers  Warrants  [Notes] ,  which  the  public  are  compelled  to 
"receive  as  money." 
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— that  is  to  say,  with  a  nine  months'  delay.  This 
cannot  have  been  the  first  of  such  measures  ;  and 
what  I  particularly  wish  to  know  is,  at  what  date  the 
ecMances  of  the  honsde  mo^maie  were  first  postponed, 
and  to  how  distant  a  date,  and  by  what  successive 
steps  (specifying  both  the  date  and  the  length  of 
postponement)  the  echea?ices reviched  the  nine  months 
of  1874,  and  the  19  months  of  1875. 

It  is  precisely  the  data  before  July  1874  that  I 
want,  rather  than  those  after  that  date. 

In  England,  as  you  know,  a  slight  decline  began 
in  April  1872, — no  more,  however,  than  had  taken 
place  in  former  years ;  but  the  fall  became  appreciable 
on  the  27th  May  1873,  and  continued  gradually  down 
to  oSd.  in  December  1873.  Had  not  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  eclieances  begun  as  early  as  May  1873? 

What  is  meant  by  "  the  price  of  Silver  being 
en  hais.se  in  France  before  1873  "?  U?i  baisse 
measured  in  what  ?  Surely  not  in  francs  ?  For 
it  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  absence  of  alterations 
of  the  echeances  of  the  bons  de  monnaie^  or  of 
limitations  of  the  quantity  to  be  coined,  any  man 
who  could  by  law  demand  200  francs  from  the  Mint 
for  his  kilogramme  of  Silver  would  be  content  to 
take  199  or  any  less  quantity  from  any  buyer. 
Just  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  English  holder 
of  a  like  quantity  of  Silver  would  take  less  than 
60^^.  an  ounce  for  it,  so  long  as  he  could  send  it  to 
Paris  for  coinage  and  have  200  francs  put  to  his 
credit  without  delay,  and  as  long  as  the  exchange 
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at  which  he  could  draw  for  them  in  this  market 
w^ould  give  him  that  result. 

You  were  quite  right  in  saying  that  Fear  was  the 
cause  of  the  whole  thing  ;  fear,  not  on  the  part  of 
the  holder  of  Silver,  wdio  had  nothing  to  fear  while 
the  law  remained  intact,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  Mint  authorities,  who  feared — 
not  without  reason — that  they  ,  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  work  of  coinage.  Perhaps  also 
they  feared  that  the  Gold  would  depart  from  the 
country  as  it  had  done  before,  though  no  one  had 
then  been  the  worse  for  it,  and  though  each 
Napoleon  that  went  away  left  20  silver  francs 
behind  it,  plus  an  agio. 

Fear  caused  certain  administrative  measures  to 
be  taken,  and  these,  when  taken,  made  the  heavy 
fall  which  afterwards  occurred  possible. 

H.  H.  G. 


Paris,  28  Mur&  1890. 

Mon  cher  Maitre, 

En  reponse  a  votre  lettre  du  26  courant, 
j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  transmettre  ci -joint  une 
note  qui,  j'espere,  donnera  satisfaction  a  votre  ami 
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M.  Gibbs.  Je  ne  vols  pas,  du  reste,  autre  chose 
a  dire. 

II  resulte  de  cette  note  qu'avant  le  mois  de 
Septembre  1873,  la  France  n'a  pris  aucune  mesure 
restrictive  de  la  fabrication  de  I'argent,  et  que,  par 
consequence,  on  ne  pent  pour  la  periode  qui  precede 
cette  epoque  lui  attribuer  aucune  part  dans  la  baisse 
de  valeur  du  metal  argent.  Plus  tard,  elle  a  cru 
devoir  prendre  des  precautions  contre  I'invasion 
de  Fargent  et  de  la  est  venue  la  prolongation  de 
I'echeance  des  bons. 

Je  ne  me  rends  pas  bien  compte  de  la  difference 
que  M.  Gibbs  parait  vouloir  etablir  entre  cette 
mesure  et  la  limitation  de  la  fabrication  de  I'argent. 
L'une  n'est  que  la  consequence  de  I'autre.  En  ce 
qui  concerne  les  arretes  ministeriels  que  j'ai  cites, 
qu'il  soit  question  de  limitation  de  la  fabrication  ou 
de  prolongation  de  Techeance  des  bons,  le  fait  est 
qu'on  a  voulu  retarder  les  echeances  afin  d'eloigner 
les  porteurs  de  matieres  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  en  soit 
arrive  a  la  suspension  complete  de  la  fabrication. 

Yeuillez  croire,  mon  cher  Maitre,  a  mes 
sentiments  affectueux  et  devoues, 

L.  SUDRE. 

Pendant  les  annees  1871  et  1872  les  versements 
de  matieres  d'argent  destines  a  etre  convertis  en 
pieces  de  5  francs  ont  etc  pour  ainsi  dire  nuls.  Ce 
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n'est  qu'a  la  suite  de  la  baisse  survenue  a  la  fin 
de  1872  dans  le  cour  de  I'argent  sur  le  marclie  de 
Londres,  que  les  apports  de  ce  metal  ont  commence 
a  afiluer  aux  etablissements  monetaires.  Jusqu'a 
]'aiTete  ministeriel  du  6  Septembre  1873^  aucune 
limitation  legale  n'a  ete  apportee  aux  echeances  des 
l)ons  et  la  fabrication  s'efFectuait  en  rapport  avec 
les  moyens  de  travail  dont  disposaient  les  Directeurs 
de  la  fabrication.  Le  total  pour  1873  a  ete,  en 
cliifFres  ronds,  155  millions  de  francs,  soit  une  des 
plus  considerables  fabrications  depuis  le  commence- 
ment du  siecle. 

A  dater  de  I'arrete  du  G  Septembre  1873,  il  n'a 
plus  ete  souscrit  de  bons  qu'a  raison  d'une  fabrica- 
tion de  280,000  francs  par  chaque  journee  de  travail, 
puis,  par  I'arrete  du  17  Novembre  du  meme  an, 
ce  chiiFre  a  ete  reduit  a  150,000  francs. 

C'est  done  seulement,  en  raison  de  I'application 
des  dispositions  contenues  dans  ces  deux  arretes, 
que  les  echeances  sont  arrivees  a  etre  reculees  en 
Juillet  1874,  jusqu'a  neuf  mois,  puis  ensuite  a  une 
date  encore  plus  eloignee. 

Ainsi  les  restrictions  apportees  aux  epoques 
d'echeance  des  bons  datent  seulement  de  I'arrete 
du  6  Septembre  1873,  arrete  dont  la  teneur  se 
trouvait  indiquee  dans  la  lettre  du  10  Fevrier 
dernier.  Auparavant  aucune  mesure  n'avait 
ete  prise  dans  ce  but  par  1' Administration 
franqaise. 
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Bank  of  England, 

\4th  April,  18U(). 

My  dear  Fkkmantle, 

I  think  I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
problem  which  I  endeavoured  to  solve  with  your 
help  and  that  of  your  French  colleague  ;  and  I  am 
much  obliged  both  to  him  and  to  you  for  that  help. 

My  thesis  was  that  the  French  law  of  1808 
necessarily  gave  approximate  stability  to  the  price 
of  Silver  in  Gold-using  countries,  and  that  when 
the  law  was  suspended  the  price  of  Silver  fluctuated 
just  as  the  price  of  other  commodities  would  do. 

Mr.  Giffen's  allegation  is,  that  the  French  law 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  wholly  without 
effect,  that  Silver  had  fallen  long  before  there  was  any 
change  in  the  law,  and  that  its  fall  was  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  the  law.  The  Times ^  commenting 
on  Mr.  Giffen's  letter,  said  that  this  statement, 
if  true,  was  conclusive  of  the  whole  controversy. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  though 
there  is  a  small  portion  of  a^^parent  truth  in 
Mr.  Giffen's  statement,  it  does  not  at  all  dispose 
of  my  contention,  but  on  the  contrary  serves  to 
elucidate  its  accuracy. 

Did  Silver  fall  between  April  1872  and 
September  1873,  and  to  what  point  did  it  fall  ? 
What  caused  it  to  fall  ? — and  how  did  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  law,  which  began  at  this  latter  jX'riod, 
affect  its  further  fall  ? 
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The  position  of  Silver  in  this  country  was  this  : 
— For  it,  and  for  no  other  commodity  purchaseable 
or  saleable  in  this  market  (I  exclude  Gold  as  being 
itself  the  measure  of  value)  was  there  a  perpetual 
buyer  at  a  fixed  price  ahvays  at  hand.  For  a 
kilogramme  of  Silver  900  fine  one  could  always 
be  sure  of  200  francs  (less  mintage)  payable  on 
the  nail  in  hons  de  monnaie  (Mint  certificates)  due 
in  cash  10  days  after  date  of  import,  discountable 
at  a  banker's,  and  convertible  into  English  sterling 
by  a  draft  on  Paris.  Now,  a  kilogramme  of  900  fine 
is  equal  to  31'28179  standard  ounces  (fff  fine) — 
[a  kilogramme  =  32-150727  ozs,]. 

One  ounce  standard,  therefore,  was 

coined  into  frs.  6-39349 

less  Mint  charges  '75  per  cent.    .    ,  -04795 

frs,  6-34554 

from  this  must  be  deducted  10  days' 

discount  on  Ion  de  monnaie     .  '00521 

frs.  6-34033 


which  sum  is  what  the  remitter  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
to  Paris  would  have  there  in  cash  at  his  disposal  ; 
and  this,  at  the  exchange  of  25-2215  (par),  would 
produce  in  London  6 0*3 3 2c?.,*  less  transport  and 
insurance  charges,  say  -J-  per  cent,  on  the  declared 


*  Excluding  mintage,  discount  and  transport,  the  ounce  standard 
coined  at  the  Paris  Mint  would  produce  in  London,  exchange  being  at 
par,  60'838r?.,  or.  say,  GO^d. 
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value  =  about  '100,  leaving  60*232^?.  net.  Thus, 
an  ounce  so  coined 

When                       Will  produce  Deduct  for  Net 

Exchange  is  at                  in  London  Transport,  &c.  Proceeds 

d.  d. 

25-2215  (par)             60-332  -100  60-232  or  say  5/0^ 

25-35  (gold  point)         60-026  -100  59-926  5/- 


25-40  59  908  '100  59-808 

25-45  59-790  -100  59*690 

25-50  59-673  '100  59-573  \ 

25-55  59-556  -100'  59-456  j 

25-60  59-440  -100  59-340  [ 

25-65  59-324  -100  59-224  j 

25-70  59-209  '100  59-109 

25-75  59-094  -100  58-994 

25-80  58-980  -100  58-880 

25-85  58-866  -100  58-766 

25-90  58-752  -100  58-652 

25-  95  58-639  -100  58-539  \  4/10^ 

26-  —  58-526  -100  58-426 


4/1  If 
4/11^ 

4/11 
4/lOf 


The  precise  amount  of  English  sterling  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  exchange  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  debts  due  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
payable  by  draft),  and  the  above  table  shows  what 
that  amount  would  be  as  exchange  varied.  The 
higher  the  exchange,  i.e.  the  more  of  the  minted 
francs  each  pound  sterling  absorbed,  the  less  would 
be  the  net  proceeds.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  smallest  rise  in  the  exchange,  unless  balanced 
by  special  demand  for  the  metal,  should  operate 
adversely  on  the  London  price  of  Silver.  It  was 
impossible,  then,  that  while  the  law  remained  intact, 
any  lessening  of  demand  or  increase  of  supply  (from 
whatever  source*)  could  cause  anyone  to  be  willing  to 
take  less  for  his  ounce  of  Silver  than  60*232^/.  sup- 
posing him  to  count  on  exchange  remaining  at  par. 


♦  The  first  sale  of  Silver  from  Germany  in  London  was  in  October  1873. 
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While  there  was  Gold  in  France  and  no  impedi- 
ment to  its  transmission,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  exchange  should  rise  above  "Gold  point"* 
(which  is  normally  25*35);  but  if  there  were  no  Gold 
there,  and  none  obtainable  elsewhere  by  way  of 
arbitrage,  there  might  be  nothing  for  the  moment 
to  prevent  the  price  of  Silver  here  from  falling  in 
proportion  as  the  exchange  might  happen  to  rise, 
supposing  the  balance  of  trade  to  continue  increas- 
ingly adverse  to  France.  Mr.  Giffen  says  there  were 
times  when  there  was  no  Gold  in  France.  He  has 
never  proved  that  assertion,  the  incorrectness  of 
which  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly  demonstrated; 
but  whether  true  or  not  at  other  times,  it  was 
certainly  not  true  in  1873,  for  there  was  an  agio  on 
it,  f  and  there  could  not  be  an  agio  on  a  non-existent 


*  When  tlie  exchange  reaches  such  a  point  that  it  it  is  cheaper  to 
remit  gold  than  to  buy  bills,  it  is  said  to  be  at  "  Gold  point."  Thus, 
suppose  it  to  cost  less  than  fcs.  25-35  to  send  the  equivalent  in  gold  of 
one  sovereign  from  Paris  to  London,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  will  give 
25-35  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London.  If  there  were  no  gold  to  send 
there  might  be  no  limit  to  the  rise  of  the  exchange.  If  there  were 
gold  to  send,  but  an  agio  on  it,  the  rise  of  the  exchange  above 
"  Gold  point "  should  be  proportionate  to  that  agio. 

f  The  agio  on  Gold  or  Silver  in  a  bimetallic  country,  where  the 
measure  of  value  is  alternatively  at  the  option  of  the  payer  a  fixed 
weight  of  either  Gold  or  Silver,  merely  represents  the  premium  which 
the  buyer  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  commodity  which  cannot  be 
legally  demanded  in  discharge  of  a  debt ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  February  1873,  when  the  price  of  Silver  in  England  was 
weak,  and  while  the  French  were  supposed  to  be  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  that  source,  the  agio  on  Silver,  though  a  decreasing  one, 
was  greater  than  that  on  Gold.    The  figures  are  : — 

On  Gold.  On  Silver. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Dec.  1871—  15  oloo     ...    15  oloo    ...    36  ojoo    ...    36  ojoo 
Dec.  1872—  14   ojoo     ...    11  ^  (^^^y    ...    17^  ojoo    ...    IS^  ojoo 
Feb.  1S73—  11^  oloo     ...    10^  ojoo    ...    16  ojoo    ...    10  ojoo 
The  prices  being  reckoned  in  inconvertible  paper  there  was  a 
considerable  agio  on  both  metals  at  the  same  time,  but  this  would 
happen  in  any  case,  in  the  event  of  both  metals  being  required  for 
export  to  Gold  and  Silv6r  using  countries  at  the  same  moment* 
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substance.  Besides,  one  cause  of  the  alarm  in  France 
(evinced  by  that  agio)  is  said  to  have  been  that  her 
Gold  was  leaving  and  would  continue  to  leave  her. 
It  could  not  leave  her  if  it  was  not  there.  Certainly, 
therefore,  it  was  there,  and  would  serve  to  check 
the  rise  of  the  exchange  above  the  Gold  point, 
whatever  that  might  be,  and  thus  prevent  the 
fall  of  Silver  beyond  the  price  corresponding  to 
the  exchange  on  the  6*34033  francs  per  ounce. 

I  say  "  whatever  that  might  be,'*  because  tlie 
Gold  Point "  itself  fluctuates  slightly  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  agio  (if  there  is  an  agio)  on  the  metal. 

All  that  the  open  Mint  in  France  could  do 
was  to  give  6*34554  francs  for  an  English  ounce 
Standard,  which  is  reduced,  after  deducting  discount, 
to  6*34033  francs ;  and  if  6*34033  francs  an  ounce 
is  worth  in  this  country  less  than  60*232  pence  an 
ounce,  the  price  may  fall  accordingly  to  the  sum  in 
pence  which  those  francs  may  be  worth,  unless  the 
English  demand  sustains  it. 

At  the  period  in  question,  i.e.  between  April 
1872  and  September  1873,  the  demand  did  so  far 
sustain  it,  that  it  never  practically  fell  below  the 
point  where  the  operation  of  the  French  Mint 
would  have  come  into  play — never  reached  the 
impassable*  barrier  which  that  Mint  had  set  up. 

*  The  barrier  is  impassable,  wherever  it  may  stand  at  any  given 
moment ;  but  it  may  shift  its  place  (by  centimes,  as  the  exchange 
rises  or  falls)  from  hour  to  hour ;  I  exclude,  however,  this  element  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  buyer  and  seller  and  say  that  no  man  would 
sell  his  Silver  for  a  less  price  than  he  believed  he  could  or  should  get  by 
sending-  it  to  Paris  and  drawing-  for  the  value  in  francs  at  the  quoted 
exchange. 
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Well,  now,  to  come  to  the  questions  above  stated 
on  p.  1 6  :  Did  Silver  fall  during  that  period  from  the 
par  price  of  60'232d.  ?  Certainly  it  did.  Natural 
causes  would  affect  it,  as  they  would  all  other 
commodities,  whether  for  rise  or  fall ;  but  to  the 
fall,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  was  perpetual  and  at 
a  fixed  price,  there  was  a  limit  formed  by  that 
fixed  mint  price  and  the  exchange  at  which  it 
(or  any  larger  price  obtainable  in  the  market  if 
there  was  an  agio  on  Silver)  could  be  converted 
into  sterling ;  and  below  that  limit  there  could  be 
no  material  fall. 

I  have  said  above  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
money  price  of  Silver  in  the  market  must  depend 
on  natural  causes.  These  can  be  stated  in  three 
words,  "  Supply  and  Demand.'^  ]^othing  else  can 
afi*ect  price,  whether  of  commodities  in  general  or 
of  the  precious  metals  in  particular.  No  human 
laws  can  affect  it  except  through  the  medium  of 
those  joint  forces.  Man  can  regulate  supply,  and 
man  can  check  or  foster  demand.  If  the  supply 
exceed  the  demand  the  price  will  fall.  If  the 
demand  exceed  the  supply  the  price  will  rise.  If 
we  may  conceive  the  supply  as  constant  but  the 
demand  variable,  the  price  will  fluctuate  ;  as  it  will 
also  do  if  the  demand  is  constant  but  the  supply 
variable.  If,  however,  the  demand  is  not  only 
constant  but  constant  at  ajixed  price,  the  variation 
in  the  price  in  the  case  of  consumable  commodities 
(supposing  such  constant  demand  to  be  possible) 
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would  be  unlimited  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
only  limited  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals  by 
the  power  of  remelting  coin  into  bar  when  bar 
is  needed ;  *  but  in  a  downward  direction  the 
price  must  be  absolutely  limited  by  that  offered 
by  the  creator  of  a  perpetual  demand.  It  is 
Demand  and  Supply  that  govern  the  price, 
but  in  the  case  of  an  open  Mint  the  demand  is 
constant. 

That  word  Demand  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  some  enquirers.  They  have  imagined  that  it 
meant  or  implied  a  demand  for  Silver  coin  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  who,  as  they  rightly  aver,  have 
now,  or  can  have,  as  much  Silver  coin  as  they  desire 
and  can  pay  for.  But  it  is  a  demand  not  of  the 
people  for  coins,  but  of  the  State  for  Silver  to  be 
coined.  The  State  says  to  the  people,  "  Here  is 
the  Mint ;  its  doors  are  always  open.  Bring  all  the 
Silver  you  will,  it  can  never  have  enough."  That 
is  a  much  more  potent  kind  of  demand  than 
the  fitful  craving  prompted  by  the  needs  of 
commerce. 

It  is  not  indeed  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  for  no  man  having  a  bar  of  Silver  to  sell 
sells  it  because  he  has  a  desire  to  possess  more 
Silver  coins.  He  sells  it  in  order  to  convert  his 
dead  and  stagnant  capital  into  a  living  and  active 

*  E.g.,  In  this  country  no  one  would  give  more  for  Silver  than  a 
price  equal  to  a  ratio  of  14.2878  to  1,  because  he  could  melt  new  half- 
crowns  more  advantageously  ;  while  in  France  he  would  never  give 
more  than  the  melting  value  of  5-franc  pieces. 
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form,  to  get  a  better  balance  at  his  bankers, 
whereby  he  can  possess  himself  of  as  many  of  the 
existing  Gold  and  Silver  coins  as  he  wants  for  his 
daily  needs  ;  and  very  few  does  he  want.  The 
buyer  buys  his  bar  of  Silver  either  to  export  it  to 
the  East  or  to  use  it  in  the  Arts.  I  have  shown 
that  for  whatever  purpose  he  wants  it  he  cannot 
possibly  pay  less  for  it  than  the  equivalent  of 
200  francs  a  kilogramme. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reception  of  Silver 
by  the  Mint  is  no  demand  at  all,  because  it 
is  not  purchase  but  merely  a  return  in  another 
form  of  the  same  ounce  of  Silver  that  is  brought 
to  it. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  logomachy. 
Whether  the  action  is  called  purchase  or  no 
signifies  nothing.  Of  course  it  only  gives  you 
back  the  Silver  that  you  bring,  but  the  "  other 
form"  in  which  it  returns  it  is  Money,  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  Money,  but  it  has  the 
unique  quality  of  discharging  debt.  The  Mint 
takes  all  the  Silver  you  can  bring,  and  what  can 
Demand  do  more  ?    Can  it  always  do  as  much  ? 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  even  if  it  be  a  demand  it 
cannot  be  constant  because  it  must  fail  in  the  end, 
as  the  "  corner'^  in  copper  failed.  It  is  enough  to 
say  in  answer  that  any  such  fictitious  demand  for  a 
consumable  commodity  will  fail  by  reason  of  the 
difiiculty  of  reselling ;  but  the  Mint  demand  is  as 
the  other  objectors  rightly  say,  only  a  return  of  the 
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same  commodity  in  a  form  which  comes  amiss  to 
none  ;  and  the  excess  of  which  is  only  shown  by 
enhancement  of  general  prices. 

A  time  might  possibly  come  (though  in  real 
life  it  never  did  come  while  the  French  Law  of 
1803  was  in  full  operation)  when  the  commercial 
demand — that  is  to  say  the  demand  for  the  arts  and 
for  export — would  slacken ;  no  more  Silver  plate  being 
needed  at  the  price,  and  no  need  existing  for  export 
to  the  East.  Then  the  Mint  demand,  as  being  the 
only  other  outlet  for  the  Silver  would  become 
positively,  as  it  had  been  negatively,  effective ; 
and  Silver  would  flow  to  Bimetallic  countries  for 
coinage.  The  circulating  medium,  the  measure  of 
value,  would  accordingly  increase,  prices  of  all 
commodities,  except  Gold  and  Silver,  would  tend 
to  rise,  in  other  words  the  precious  metals  would 
tend  to  become  depreciated,  the  demand  for  them 
for  manufacturing  purposes  would  tend  to  in- 
crease, and  the  result  would  be  a  cessation  of  the 
imports  to  the  Mint. 

To  return  from  this  excursus  to  the  main 
question  before  us. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  exchanges 
(short  maximum  rate)  from  April  1872  to  September 
1873,  and  the  actual  prices  of  Silver  in  London,  also, 
in  the  last  column,  the  price  (calculated  from  the 
data  on  page  16)  which  a  consignment  to  the 
French  Mint  should  be  expected,  at  the  given 
exchange,  to  secure  to  an  English  holder  : — 
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Exchange. 
(Prom  Lutyen's  List) 


Actual  Price  in 
London. 


s. 

d. 

5 

U 

OK 

0 

U 

IZO 

5 

u 

1  o  ;^ 

5 

u 

5 

U 

1  o  ^ 

Izo 

o 

U 

xZo 

5 

0 

125 

5 

0 

125 

5 

u 

Udo 

5 

u 

o  i  0 

5 

u 

A  QQ 

5 

u 

A 

4 

1 1 

Ql  Q 

oio 

i  1 

Zo 

/l 

•i 

i  i 

oZo 

/I 

1 1 

/  o 

/I 

i  1 

Oio 

A 

1 1 

O  1  0 

/I 
tt 

1 1 

O  i  0 

•at 

1  i 

Ql  Q 
ol  O 

i  i 

Ql  Q 

ol  O 

1 1 

Ol  0 

A 

i  1 

t  0 

A 
tb 

1  i 

(  o 

/| 
tt 

1 1 

'IK 

4; 

1  i 

4oo 

4: 

1  i 

4oo 

A 

4: 

i  i 

O  K 

Zo 

■4 

i  i 

oio 

1  i 

•  Q  1  Q 

old 

/I 

1 1 

oio 

4 

1  i 

oio 

4 

11 

313 

4 

11 

313 

4 

11 

313 

4 

11 

375 

4 

11 

188 

4 

11 

4 

10 

813 

4 

11 

125 

4 

10 

Price  obtainable 
by  sending  to  the 
French  Mint. 


s. 

4 

11 

867 

4 

11 

867 

4 

11 

573 

4 

11 

573 

4 

11 

690 

4 

11 

690 

4 

11 

224 

4 

10 

766 

4 

11 

109 

4 

11 

109 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•109 

4 

10 

•937 

4 

11 

•051 

4 

11 

•109 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•456 

4 

11 

•690 

4 

11 

•573 

4 

11 

•631 

4 

11 

•573 

4 

11 

•573 

4 

11 

•690 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•224 

4 

11 

•167 

4 

11 

•167 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•340 

4 

11 

•514 

4 

11 

•514 

4 

11 

•631 

4 

11 

•631 

4 

11 

749 

25-371 

25 • 371 

25-50 

25-50 

25-45 

25-45 

25-65 

25-85 

25-70 

25-70 

25-60 

25-70 

25-77i 

25-721 

25-70 

25-60 

25-60 

25-60 

25-55 

25-45 

25-50 

25-471 

25-50 

25-50 

25-45 

25-60 

25 '65 

25-671 

25-671 

25^60 

25-60 

25-60 

25-60 

25-60 

25^60 

25-60 

25-521 

25-521 

25-471 

25-471 

20-421 
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Down  to  the  end  of  June  1873,  then,  the  price  in 
no  case  fell  below  the  point  indicated  by  the  exchange 
— did  not  even  fall  so  low  as  that  point,  the  demand 
sufficing  to  keep  it  on  a  somewhat  higher  level. 
Had  the  demand  been  greater  or  the  supply  less,  it 
might  of  course  have  risen  to  any  point,  and  in  any 
case  if  the  exchange  had  been  more  favourable  the 
open  mint  would  have  maintained  the  price  ;  but 
however  little  the  demand  and  however  great  the 
supply,  it  could  not  have  fallen  materially  below 
the  exchange  point  while  the  mint  remained  open. 

The  fall,  such  as  it  was,  was  much  less  than 
had  frequently  happened  before.  In  the  first  13 
months,  as  showm  in  the  accompanying  table,  it 
was  but  ^(l.  an  ounce,  and  the  total  amount  of  fall 
from  the  par  value  of  (d0'2?>2d.  an  ounce  was  about 
Id,  in  16  months  ;  but  when  once  limitations  were 
imposed  on  the  coinage,  the  further  fall  was  Id, 
in  three  months,  and  conthiued  almost  without 
intermission  as  the  limitations  were  made  more 
severe,  until  the  final  closing  of  the  mint. 

But  the  limitations  were  imposed  in  September  ; 
and  how  then  came  it  to  pass  that  the  fall  below 
exchange  point  began  at  the  end  of  June,  and  that 
on  the  27th  the  price  was  a  few  hundredths  lower 
than  the  exchange  would  warrant  ?  This  fall  in 
June,  which  continued  until  the  loth  July,  was 
insignificant,  viz.  '027^.  in  the  oz.,  or  less  than 

of  a  penny,  a  fraction  at  which  no  sale  or 
quotation  would  be  made,  and  which  would  be 
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counter-balanced  by  a  rise  in  the  exchange  of  about 
1  centime,  the  variations  in  the  rate  being  never 
less  than  2^  centimes.  The  exchange  varies  every 
moment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  quoted 
prices  correspond  exactly  in  point  of  time  with  the 
quoted  exchange.  The  exchange  may  have  been 
a  point  higher  at  the  particular  moment  when  the 
Silver  quotation  was  given  or  the  sale  made,  so  the 
divergence  was  more  apparent  than  real.  It  was 
not  till  the  8th  of  August  that  the  fall  -326^.  below 
the  price  which  the  exchange  should  indicate, 
insignificant  as  that  fall  was,  deserves  any 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  above  consideration.  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,*  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  were  rumours  in  abundance  as 
to  the  intended  action  of  the  French  Government, 
and  when  those  rumours  began,  no  holder  of 
Silver  could  be  certain  that  they  would  not  at 
once  be  converted  from  rumour  into  facts,  or 
feel  sure  that  he  would  at  once  receive  coin 
for  his  bullion.  Such  a  holder  might  then 
well  have  been  willing  to  abate  his  pretentions, 
and  take  a  shade  less  for  his  Silver  than  its 
shipment  to  Paris  would  produce  in  normal 
times;  and  this  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  for 


*T]ius,  between  the  8tli  and  25tli  of  April  in  the  present  year,  the 
price  of  Silver  rose  id.  an  oz.  on  the  assumption  that  some  measures 
might  be  taken  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  increased  coinage  of 
Silver  ;  whereas  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  was  not  framed  until 
June,  and  did  not  come  into  force  until  the  IBth  of  August. 
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Silver,  who  could  only  sell  for  forward  delivery, 
would  be  certain  to  do. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  this  trifling  fall  from 
the  par  price  of  60^d.  should  have  caused  France 
to  close  its  Mint  to  Silver  ?  I  add  a  table  of  prices 
from  1827  to  1850  [see  Appendix  j;.  31]  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  during  that  period  of  24  years 
there  was  a  fall — 

d. 

in  1  year  of  IJ  beneath  the  par  price. 

,,   2  years  ,,  1| 

,,   3  years  ,,  1^ 

„    1  year    „  1^  „ 

„   3  years  „  1  „ 

„   2  years  „    ^  „ 

,,   4  years  ,,  f 

,,   4  years  ^ 

,,   2  years  ,,  ^ 

,,   1  year    ,,  -|- 

In  the  year  1848  the  price  of  Silver,  possibly 
owing  to  political  disturbances,  had  fallen  to  l^d, 
below  the  par  price  ;  but  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  period  when  the  fall  was  almost  as  great  did 
we  hear  of  any  project  for  closing  the  Mint  to  Silver. 

There  was  a  very  sufficient  cause  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  coinage  of  Silver.  The  French  War 
Indemnity  had  been  fixed  at  £200,000,000  sterling 
to  be  paid  to  Germany,  and  as  Germany  had 
determined  to  demonetise  Silver  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  the  Silver  whicli  the 
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Indemnity  would  enable  her  to  set  free,  would 
come  to  the  Paris  Mint  for  coinage.  France  had 
already  coined  in  1873  five-franc  pieces  to  the 
amount  of  about  six  millions  sterling,  an  amount 
only  exceeded  in  1834  and  1849,  and  greater  by 
about  five  millions  than  the  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.  There  may  well^  therefore,  have  been 
hesitation  to  coin  the  undefined,  but  unquestionably 
large  amount  of  Silver  which  the  action  of  Germany 
would  almost  certainly  have  thrown  upon  the  Paris 
Mint. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Silver  coinage  in  1873-5  was  not  the 
insignificant  fall  of  the  price  of  the  metal  in  London, 
or  any  fears  of  economic  disturbance  consequent  on 
a  supposed  diminution  of  its  permanent  value  in 
the  world,  but  the  in-pouring  of  Silver  fi'om 
Germany  which  over-taxed  the  powers  of  the 
French  Mint,  and  compelled  it,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  lessen  its  output.  It  is 
abundantly  clear,  also,  that  by  that  suspension 
and  the  cessation  of  the  fixed  Mint  price,  the 
price  of  Silver  in  London  was  driven  from  its 
moorings  and  suff*ered  to  drift  hither  and  thither, 
and  finally  fall  as  low  as  increased  supply 
and  diminished  demand  could  send  it. 

I  think  I  have  now  disposed  of  Mr.  GifFen's 
allegations  by  showing  (1)  that  such  fall  in  Silver 
as  occurred  prior  to  August,  1873,  was  well  within 
the  limits  of  variation,  Avhich  bimetallism  not  only 
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permits,  but  assumes,  where  there  is  substantial 
alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  international 
supply  and  demand.*  (2)  That  if  the  law  of 
1803  did  nothing  to  prevent  this  fall,  it  was 
only  because  the  price^  notwithstanding  the  fall, 
was  always  above  that  which  the  French  Mint 
at  the  existing  exchange  could  offer  to  the 
English  holder,  and  (3)  that  such  Ml  as  did 
take  place  was  far  too  insignificantf  to  cause  the 
French  Government  to  contemplate  the  limita- 
tion of  their  coinage  of  Silver,  whereas  they  had 
ample  reasons  for  their  act  in  the  unprecedented 
influx  of  Silver  from  Germany,  which,  under  the 
then  condition  of  the  law,  was  a  forced  import, 
onerous  to  their  Mint  and  profitable  to  Germany. 

I  may  admit  that  there  is  a  theoretical 
possibility  that  there  might  be  no  Gold  in  France, 
and  that  consequently  there  might  be  no  "Gold 
point"  at  which  the  rise  of  the  exchange  must 
cease  ;  but  practically  it  is  a  vain  imagination. 
The  only  need  of  Gold  is  to  rectify,  from  time  to 
time,  and  instantly,  a  rising  exchange — an  exchange 
unfavourable  to  France  ;  but  the  absence  of  Gold 


*  Mr.  Giffen  seems  to  suppose  that  a  bimetallic  adjustment  is 
effected  without  the  existence  of  a  commercial  motive.  Variations  and 
disturbances  must  occur  ;  but  the  merit  of  a  bimetallic  standard  is 
that,  acting-  in  no  mysterious  way  but  through  the  pressure  of  ordinary 
commercial  motives,  it  both  limits  the  extent  of  the  variations  and 
opens  the  way  to  their  correction. 

t  The  fall  was  but  ^d.  per  ounce,  as  I  have  said  above,  and  at  no 
time  within  that  twelvemonth  could  Silver  bought  in  England  have 
been  remitted  to  France  for  coinage  without  incurring  a  loss,  owing 
to  the  high  exchange. 
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could  only  have  any  permanent  effect  on  the  v  alue 
in  England  of  the  frs.  6*34033  per  ounce  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  recuperative  force  in 
France,  that  her  land  has  lost  its  productive  power, 
and  her  people  their  genius  for  commerce.  Surely 
it  is  a  commonplace  of  Political  Economy,  that  the 
effect  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  i.e.  of  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  is  to  stimulate  production 
and  export,  and  bring  about  a  more  favourable 
course  of  exchange.  That  the  absence  of  Gold 
should  of  necessity  prevent  the  development  of 
commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  average 
equality  of  exchange  is  incredible,  and  contrary  to 
all  commercial  experience. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  H.  GIBBS. 

P. 8. — Referring  to  M.  Sudre's  words  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  p.  13,  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
any  intrinsic  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  limitation 
of  coinage  and  the  postponement  of  the  due  date  of 
the  bons  de  monnaie ;  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
calculation.  The  limitation  of  the  quantity  coined 
gives  no  idea  when  any  particular  bringer  of  Silver 
will  be  served;  but  the  due  date  of  the  bons  de 
monnaie  enables  him  at  once  to  calculate  his  loss 
of  interest,  i.e.  the  discount  he  has  to  pay. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lowest  Prices  of  Silver  in  London  from  1827  to  1850. 


Year. 

Lowest, 

1827   

  591 

1828   

  591 

1829  .... 

  591 

1830   

  59j 

1831   

  60 

1832   

  59f 

1833   

  58J 

1834   

  59| 

1835   

  591 

1836   

  59| 

1837   

  59 

1838   

  59| 

1839   

  60 

1840 

604 

1841   

  59J 

1842   

  591 

1843   

  59 

1844   

  591 

1845   

  58i 

1846   

  59 

1847   

  58^ 

1848   

  581 

1849   

  591 

1850   

  591 

THE  CHART. 


The  Exchanges  in  the  second  column  are  those  at 
which  the  corresponding  Prices  in  the  first  column  might, 
according  to  the  calculations  on  page  16,  presumably  be 
realized  by  importing  silver  into  the  French  Mint. 

The  Black  line  indicates  the  general  course  of  price ; 
the  dotted  line  that  of  the  Exchange. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  few  cases  the  price 
of  silver  has  apparently  fallen  below  that  which  the 
existing  exchange  would  indicate  as  obtainable.  For 
example:  at  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  when  cash 
payments  were  suspended  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  when  all  commercial  matters  were  in  a  disturbed 
state,  the  price  of  silver  fell  to  4/11^,  the  exchange 
being  at  25-30;  whereas  the  price  corresponding  to  this 
exchange  is  about  5/-.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  this  table  the  charges  of  transit  are  calculated 
as  now  current,  whereas  they  were  certainly  higher  40 
years  ago,  diminishing  in  proportion  the  net  proceeds 
of  a  remittance. 


CHART  showing  the  course  of  the  PRICE  of  BAR  SILVER  in  LOXDON  and  of  the  SHORT  EXCHANGE  on  PARIS  for  the  Years  1848  to  1874. 


